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YOUTH—ONE-SIXTH OF AMERICA 


@ by JAMES C. FLINT 


Somewhere in this article is a picture of you, youthful reader. 
Perhaps it has you sketched as one who is indifferent and un- 
concerned. Perhaps it has you drawn as one awed by the mag- 
nitude of the problems which we face, and thus falsely lulled 
into an attitude of defeat. Perhaps it has you revealed as one 
who, in very truth, is a “comrade of concern,” one who dares 
to attack the problems of our age. 

You alone know which picture of you is the accurate one. 
As you read, I bid you view yourself critically to see where you 
fi. If you belong to the great army of the unconcerned, know 
that the censure of God must rest upon you, and that within a 
democracy you belong to the dangerous group. If, however, 
you are a member of the company of those who care (and, God 
grant that you may be), then know that you are the hope of the 
world. Accept with all humility the responsibilities that life 
presses on you. We shall labor with you until we have accom- 
plished the work set out for us to do-and God's Kingdom on 
Earth has become a reality among men. 


WHO ARE THEY? 


In 1916, 2,816,000 children were born in the United States. 
They were born during a year in which Americans were in- 
creasingly appalled by the catastrophic events in war-torn 

Europe. Adult America wanted for itself none of the horrors 

| then existent in the old world, and confidently it re-elected the 
president who had kept them out of war. 

| In 1924, the war had been over for six years. America had 

| not kept itself aloof, but it now talked hopefully about dis- 

| armament with the other nations of the world. The dreams of 

3 5... on births on this page and estimates on rural-urban youth found on page 4, included 


“Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science’’ for November, 1937. 
‘Credit given there to Thompson and Whelpton, Scripps Foundation. 
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a peaceful, prosperous world seemed possible of fruition. In 
that year there were 2,893,300 births in America. The inter- 
vening years, full of hopes and fears, of joys and tragedies, 
had seen an annual birth rate which closely approximated that 
of 16 and ’24. The boys and girls born during those eight 
years are the youth of today. About 21,500,000 of them are 
now young Americans between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-four. 

The world has left its impression on these twenty-one and 
a half million young Americans. They have grown up in one 
of the most interesting periods in all history. They have the 
mark of those years upon them. They have been influenced by 
dreams of peace and by the shattering of those same dreams. 
Some of our present-day youth, born in time of war, have 
lived to see the cycle come around again. Others, born in time 
of peace and hope, now pray that they may live to see the 
cycle come full for them. 

This present crop of youth has had a taste of the sweetness 
of national prosperity. For some it has been a big and greedy 
taste, for others a scanty one; but for all it has been a taste 
sufficiently good and satisfying to whet every appetite and to 
create a desire for more. 

American youth have also drunk of the bitter brew which 
was mixed in the kettle of a world-wide depression. Its taste 
lingers with them yet and its effect is now a permanent part 
of their whole being. In the picture of life which has unrolled 
before them during their most impressionable years, they have 
seen scarcity in the midst of abundance, crops ploughed under, 
bread lines and undernourished children and parents. 

Some of them have known the vanishing dreams of Ameri- 
can. farmers. They have seen an increased mechanization of 
_ farm life, with its mounting costs. They have been introduced t 
absentee ownership. They have seen tenancy on the increas 
and neighbors and parents losing their farms. They hav 
watched farms blown away by furious winds. They have see: 
installment buying, bill collectors, mortgages and proces 
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servers. They have learned the meaning of the words “share- 
cropper” and “Okie,” some at first hand because they have 
been forced to “take to the road.” 

Thousands of youth have travelled the well-beaten path be- 
tween the farm and the city. They have lived in an era which . 
has produced a mushroom growth of labor organization. An 
age of interest in labor, of fear of labor, of strife amongst 
labor, of strife between labor and capital has left its imprint 
on the minds of these twenty-one and a half million young 
Americans. 

They have been swayed by the winds of conflicting philoso- 
phies. They have seen the electorate look with favor upon 
the old line politicians. They have seen that same electorate, 
in the short space of four years, turn a complete about face 
because the doctrine of rugged individualism seemed to pro- 
duce too many ragged individuals. They have watched the 
swing to a more liberal political consciousness and a “New 
Deal’ in government. Young people have heard this “paternal- 
ism’ in government applauded on the one hand as the coun- 
try’s salvation and criticized on the other as the first steps on 
the road to. a European dictatorship. For eight years the debate 
has gone on. 

Educationally the sons and daughters of the twentieth 
century have been the beneficiaries of a most generous Amet- 
ica. For them have been provided the finest schools that any 
generation, in any part of the world, has ever had. Paradoxical 

as it may seem, it is yet true that we are now training more 
and more people for better and better things and are sending _ 
them out to seek employment in a system that requires less 
and less of that which the schools can accomplish. The situa- 
| tion is made more complex by an industrial set-up which re- 
quires finer and higher skills from fewer and fewer people; 
while to the vast majority it offers jobs for which workers 
can be prepared in a period of from two weeks to six months. 
This generation of American youth has listened to a varied 
assortment of high school commencement talks and has dis- 
| F 
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covered that the styles in oratory change with the same rapid- 
ity and certainty as the styles of women’s hats. As wide-eyed 
children, proudly watching older brothers and sisters receive 
their diplomas, they have absorbed the windy and expansive 
optimism of adults who told them that the world was waiting 
for them with open arms. By the time these same older brothers 
and sisters had finished four years of college, the world had 
grown most unfriendly. The open arms flaunted boxing gloves, 
cocked in a most belligerent manner. Later, they heard the 
orators proclaim that adults had made a mess of things and 
that everybody was eagerly looking forward to the time when 
youth would take the helm. Not until that day dawned would 
the world seem fair and bright. Graduates, whether from 
school or college, are still learning that ‘‘these are challeng- 
ing days’ and that ‘there are new frontiers to be opened.” 
The type of frontier depends upon the commencement speaker. 
If he is a so-called liberal, then the frontiers are those of 
social change and adjustment. If he belongs to the company 
of the tycoons, then the frontiers are those of new inventions 
and further developments in industry. By one or the other, 
youth is challenged either to change or to fit into the present 
social pattern. 

They have had a chance to glimpse the tail end of movements 
of revolt. With eyes focused across the sea, they have seen 
political and economic revolutions of staggering proportions 
shake the very foundations of the world. 

With eyes on the home front, they have watched the dying — 
embers of a revolt against time-honored social customs; a — 
revolt the results of which may yet prove to be of even greater — 
importance than those of the politico-economic realm. The © 
flaming twenties and the torrid thirties hammered at restraints — 
until they broke. They “kicked the lid off” Puritanical con- 
ventions. All this was not unnoticed by those who are the 
youth of today. They saw what was going on and over twenty- 
one million young people, one-sixth of our total population, 
are the inheritors of the attitudes of looseness which grew 
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directly out of the spiritual and moral release which accom- 
panied the first World War. The church and all religious 
organizations came in for their share of criticism, and today’s 
youth, hearing, reacted to it. The yen for freedom resulted in 
a disarrangement of the sex mores of an older generation, 
and today’s youth were the children who saw it all. The world 
of men said it would not be inhibited nor would it stand pro- 


hibitions on its right to freedom and so it grew intolerant of- 


intolerance. The restrictions on gambling and drinking were 
pounded and punished. All of this was done, not by young 
people, but in their sight, by those who have thus shaped the 
attitudes of today’s youth. They have been sired and moulded 
by a generation that did not know where it was going, but 
was unbelievably busy getting there; a generation whose theme 
song was “I'll see to it that things are easier for my children 
than they were for me.” 

Is it any wonder that this generation of American youth is 
soft and confused? It has grown up in an age characterized 
by speed, intensity, turmoil, lack of restraint and absence of 
direction and purpose. Those now between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-four clearly show the results of their environ- 
ment. 

They too crave speed and action. They clamor for excite- 
ment. They want increased intensity of pleasure. Amuse them 
and they are content. They are no different from any other 
generation in their desire to find something which is satisfy- 
ing to them. The tragedy is, however, that within the category 
of the satisfactory they have accepted the trivial. They are 


satisfied to be entertained. 


| 
| 
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In all fairness it becomes necessary to say that some Amert- 
can youth demand more than that. They have been pattici- 
pants in the struggle to make American and world life better. 
With devotion and a sense of purpose they have set about 
‘the business of being artisans of a happier society. Some of 
‘them have adopted left wing proposals and, with a zeal which 


| knows no parallel among American youth, have campaigned 


oo 
noisily and fractiously for jobs and justice, for peace and 
power. Some youth, with equal devotion and heart, have 
adopted a more cautious policy. Sometimes_working with 
and, at other times, fearing these left-wingers, they have cam- 
paigned for an increase of opportunities within the existing 
society. With real intelligence and courage they have pledged 
themselves to programs of action: which they think will be 
productive of good results. They honestly desire to be the 
makers and masters of a better order. They are Christian youth 
building a new world. 

Even the most optimistic critic of young America will, how- 
ever, have to admit that these are among the pitifully small 
minority of American youth. The majority are the uncaring. 
For one reason or another they have never wanted to struggle 
against the social conditions within which they are living. 
Some have been well-favored by the circumstances of life and 
see no reason why they should be altered. Some have no con- 
cept of the implications of present-day problems and exist on 
the philosophy that “where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise.’ Some fail to face the issues due to the easy optimism 
which is the strength and weakness of youth. “We'll get 
along; we always have,” say they. Some have made an honest 
effort to struggle against the problems which they know to 
exist and which they feel they should face. For some it has 
been a wearying and depressing battle and their adolescent — 
idealism has turned to post-adolescent cynicism. They have 
allowed themselves to become overwhelmed by the magni- 
tude of the task. They have fallen back from the press of life 
and weakly said, “The job’s too big for us.” So saying, they — 
have let things take their own course, while they pursued their — 
own “defeatist” way, becoming members of the company of 
those who do not care. 

American youth—who are they? They are one-sixth of this 
nation’s population. They are children of yesterday's confusion 
who have grown to manhood and become the jitterbugs of 
the morning of today. They have no predominant and cap- 
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tivating interest capable of enlisting their wholehearted loyalty 
and enthusiasm. They are the members of America’s great 
army of the unconcerned. That is what they are actually. Po- 
tentially, they are the hope of the world. 


WHERE ARE THEY? 


Where are these twenty-one and a half million young 
Americans? About fifty thousand of them are in jail or some 
other penal institution. Having made such a cynical observa- 
tion, we are now at liberty to say that the remainder are free, 
within varying limits, to choose their locations, geographically, 
economically, vocationally and educationally. It will be not 
only interesting, but also highly important for us to discover 
just where American youth are to be found. 


As far as geographical distribution is concerned, they are 
about equally divided between urban and rural areas, with the 
balance slightly in favor of the latter. Estimates for 1940 in- 
dicate that the numbers are 10,696,200 for the city popula- 
tion of youth as over against 10,830,600 young people in 
tural areas. This is the first time that such a balance has ever 
existed. Heretofore, the figures for American youth popula- 
tion have shown the majority to be city dwellers. In 1930 the 
tatio was about eleven city youth to eight rural youth. Five 
years later the proportion had dropped down to read ten to 
nine. In 1939, estimates showed an almost exact balance, 
with a predominantly rural youth population to be expected 
in the future. These figures are approximate, for there is no 
way of accurately gauging the net migration between rural and 
urban areas. They are sufficiently correct, however, to indicate 
that one of the major aspects of the youth problem has to do 
with young rural America. This includes not only the many 
boys and girls and young men and women who live in farm 
homes, but also those who live in agricultural villages and in 
areas where fishing, forestry or mining is the principal occu- 
pation. . 


ici 
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From an economic standpoint the distribution of American 
youth’ is interesting and of tremendous importance. The te- 
alization that the youth population is becoming predominantly 
rural rather than urban must be coupled with the knowledge 
that industrial urban centers have most of the financial re- 
sources of this country, while rural areas are noticeably poorer. 
Thus those areas which financially are least able to provide 
for youth are being placed in the position of supporting more 
and more youth. Pressing the point further, we discover it 
to be almost universally true that the areas of this country 
which show the highest percentage of youth to the total popu- 
lation are those very areas which are the poorest economically. 
The Appalachian-Ozark, the Eastern Cotton and Western Cot- 
ton areas of the south, the cut over timber lands of the Great 
Lakes area and the northern and southern portions of the Great 
Plains, all demonstrate this disparity. These areas, in many 
respects the least equipped at the present moment (though 
in some instances beneficently endowed by nature) to sustain 
a heavy population load, are being called upon to do so. Of 
this load, an unusually high percentage are young people be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-four. 


Within the urban, industrial areas which previously we 
characterized as having “most of the financial resources of this 
country,” an interesting and highly important economic dis- — 
tribution of youth can be observed. The number of youth in 
poor families is appreciably higher than in those of the well- 
to-do. Some studies indicate that the number of youth per 
family in low-income homes is about twice that in homes 
where the father enjoys the financial security afforded by a 
good professional or managerial job. Multiplying this by the 
vastly greater number of low-income families, one begins to 
appreciate the economic distribution of the present group of 
American youth. Not only are an appreciable majority of them 
found in geographical areas least able to support them, but 
also a far larger number live in homes, the main breadwinner 
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of which is least able to give to young people the advantages 
which they want and need. 

Vocationally, where are American youth? Between three 
and five million of them are exactly nowhere. They have not 
been able to set their feet even on the first rung of the em- 
ployment ladder. They are both out of school and out of work. 
The figure is set somewhere between three and five million, 
because there has been no census which adequately reveals 
the precise number of youth in this category. Two outstanding 
studies have been conducted, however, which provide as ac- 
curate samplings of the nation’s youth as can be obtained. The 
Maryland Study, carried on by the American Youth Commis- 
sion, revealed that among its subjects ‘‘four out of every ten 
young people had neither the constructive activities of the 
schools nor the absorption of jobs to fill their empty days.” 
The Regents’ Inquiry, conducted in New York State, indicated 
that “more than a fourth of the boys and almost half of the 
gitls interviewed (pupils who have been out of high school 
from six to eleven months) were unemployed.” A study in 
New York City indicated that one-third of the young people 
investigated were “unemployed youth, sixteen to twenty-four 
years of age, out of school, able to work, desirous of employ- 
ment, but unable to obtain it.” Figures change from year to 
year and from place to place. The most accurate present esti- 
mates available set the number of out of school and out of 
work youth at about three million. Whether it be a few more 


or a million less, it is still a staggering total and, even at best, 


| 
| 


represents a tragic waste of human resources and youthful 
energies. ae 
We know also that those out of school youth between the 


ages of sixteen and twenty-one are the ones who suffer most 


from unemployment. In the large cities it is reasonably esti- 
mated that anywhere from two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
sixteen-year-olds are out of work. The nation as a whole doubt- 
less presents a number nearer one-half of that particular age. 
We are also able reasonably to assume, on the basis of 
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studies conducted, that there is a wide divergence between — 
the types of jobs youth want and the types they get. This is 
not to say that many of them are not satisfied to find them- 
selves in the jobs where they are, for most of them are happy 
to have work of any kind and many of them will work at 
anything they can get. About one-half of the working youth — 
of America, however, are employed at jobs in which they have | 
no real interest and below the level of the one which they — 
really desire for themselves. They feel that there is no future | 
for them, that they are caught in dead-end jobs. Once again, — 
no accurate, nation-wide figures are available and the per- | 
centages given are arrived at only on the basis of the most 
reasonable judgment which can be made with the partial in- | 
formation which is at hand. 

Furthermore we know that, of those who are at work, al- — 
most half consider themselves to be either slightly or greatly | 
underpaid. Most of them doubtless have good reason to feel 
as they do. Many of them will have to change the jobs they 
now have for better ones in order to accept adequately the 
responsibilities of adult life. Marriage and the raising of a 
family are frequently delayed because of financial inability to 
maintain a home. 

It is almost universally true that those in the sixteen to 
eighteen-year old group work for the lowest wages. It is also_ 
true that, as the years go by and they come to maturity, those — 


| 
XY 


now sixteen, seventeen and eighteen years old will find an in-— 
creased competition for jobs which pay adult wages. The 
situation, already acute, promises to grow even more grave» 
within the next few years. There is good reason to doubt — 
whether they will ever be able to improve materially upon the 
small wage they now receive. Unless something of major con- 
sequence happens to make more jobs available paying adult 
wages, the situation for these present sixteen to eighteen-year- 
olds will be greatly aggravated. 

Educationally, what is the distribution of this one-sixth o: 
our American population? About four million of them are 
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still in school. Whereas our high school enrollment is at the 
highest peak in all history with some six million students in 
school, and our college and university enrollments show 
1,250,000 students, the total number of students above sixteen 
is somewhere between four and five million. It has been 
estimated, with all our special schools included, namely busi- 
ness schools, schools for beauticians, etc., that the number of 
school youth would reach ten million. Though we cannot 
give exact numbers we can be certain of the fact that within 
the next year, under normal conditions, the peak of enroll- 
ment for high schools will be reached. Based on numbers of 
children now in elementary schools, indications are that there 
will be a decline in high school enrollments after 1942. The 
college-university peak will last four or five years beyond that 
date. In other words, population trends indicate that the num- 
‘ber of educable youth now crowded into the schools will 
decrease in the future. 

What was the extent of the education of those in this age 
group who have left school? Again it must be pointed out 
‘that no national census has been taken which can give us cor- 
‘rect figures, but the estimates here given are arrived at on the 
basis of reasonable and accurate partial tests. Information sup- 
plied by the Maryland Study gives us the right to assume that 
in 1937 the educational background of America’s out-of- 
school youth would break up into the following divisions. 
‘Ten per cent had received some education beyond high school, 
although less than ten per cent had ever graduated from col- 
lege. Twenty-five per cent completed high school and were 
permanently through with formal education. A similar num- 
er entered high school, but left during the course and never 
taduated, nor will they ever return to graduate. Forty per 
ent never even entered high school, nor will they ever set 
their feet across its threshold. These figures were gathered in 
1937 and there is reason to believe that a similar test today 
vould show an improvement. America is proud to be the 
most educated country in the world. Her school statistics are 
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more favorable than those of any major nation. Yet, there is 
real cause to wonder just how much education, even at best, 
can be crammed into the elementary schools and how much 
effective training for life and citizenship can be given in them. 
Let us make one other important observation here. Most 
of our present high schools are still operating, with certain 
slight modifications, on the basis of providing the training 
which will fit pupils for college life. Yet only one in five 
pupils who enter high school will ever go on to college. The 
other 80 per cent cannot find the training which they most 
need. Adjustments are being made in our educational system | 
to remedy this lack. However, school boards and systems are 
not always as open to change as they should be. Even when 
the desire to change is present and the need is recognized, it 
is not always possible to make the alterations because of limi- 
tations of budget, or equipment and staff. The introduction 
of commercial and vocational departments in high schools is 
an indication that, in some areas, the need is being recog- 
nized and met. So too with the inclusion of courses in personal 
living and citizenship. But by and large we are forced to say 
that the greatest number of our in-school youth are distributed 
in school areas where they are not receiving that which they 
most need. : 
American youth—where are they? They are about evenly 
distributed now between the urban and the rural areas, with 
the young urban population noticeably on the decline and the | 
young rural population on the upswing. They are mostly in 
poor areas, either in rural communities ill-equipped to give. 
them adequate support or in those sections of the city in which _ 
we see the greatest concentration of poverty and lack of privi 
lege. A staggering number of them are out of school and out 
of work and have never known the thrill or security of a full 
time job. A still more staggering number of them are in jobs 
for which they have no liking, jobs in which there is no real 
future and a very limited chance of advancement. An equal 
number ate in jobs which pay wages too low to allow the b oy | 
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to marry and to assume the financial responsibilities of an 
adult world. Fortunately, many of these youth are still in 
school, a few of them yet in the grades, a few in college, but 
the greatest number are in high school, studying more often 
than not under academic patterns which do not adequately 
meet their needs. 

American youth—where are they? Fifty thousand of them 
we said are in jail. The rest— well, they are just milling 
around, hoping for things to turn up. They are moving back 
and forth, on the road, riding the rails, just going here and 
there in search of something. As yet, they are very pas- 
sive. They are, however, being squeezed. As great numbers 
of them come along they try to find their places in an increas- 
ingly adult world and they find fewer places available for 
them. They also find that despite all the big talk there are 

_ fewer opportunities. So they are being pressed from all sides. 
It is to be remembered that there are explosive qualities 
within all youth. It is to be feared that the rub which youth 
is getting may create the spark which will set off those ex- 
plosive qualities with a force which will rock this contented 
land of ours. Discontented European youth, rubbed by con- 
stricting economic opportunities exploded into communism 
and fascism. There is the real chance that an equally discon- 
tented American youth may similarly explode. Where are 
they? Now, they are drifting and milling about; they are be- 
ing pressed closer and closer together. If ever they get close- 
packed and the friction of discontent turns into a detonating 
spark, America will know where these young people are. But 
—will America know where her democracy has gone? 


WHAT ARE THEIR PROBLEMS? 


The preceding section, dealing with the distribution of 
youth, would seem to indicate that, for a majority of youth, 
economic conditions are generally unfavorable. This leads to 
[ obvious and correct conclusion that the present-day youth 
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problem is basically an economic one. A state NYA adminis- 
trator once said to me, “Give me all the fifteen-dollar-a-week 
jobs I ask for and there would be no youth problem.” And, 
to a very large extent, he is right. 

But there are not enough jobs available for youth and there 
are certain discernible elements now at work in the job picture 
which, in a very important way, determine the type of prob- 
lem which we have to face. On that account, it is necessary 
for us to discover the interrelationship of the facts presented 
‘in the foregoing section. In so doing, we are going to be forced 
to the unhappy conclusion that, unless something short of a 
major miracle occurs, youth who are now placed in a certain 
social stratum will never be able to rise out of it; that poverty 
and underprivilege tends to breed more poverty and under- 
privilege. However much we may protest that America is the 
land of individual liberty and freedom of opportunity, we 
shall have to acknowledge that there are more restrictions on 
opportunity than we have heretofore had to admit. 

Young Americans have risen from office boys to presidents 
and they may still do so. The chances are, however, decidedly 
slim. The lad who wishes to rise from rags to riches would do 
better to become a prize fighter, a radio comedian or a movie 
star than to enter the business world. Mathematically, these 
pursuits give him a greater chance of becoming a millionaire — 
than that granted to the boy who begins at the bottom of the _ 
employment ladder and slowly climbs upward. This is not to — 
say that some young person cannot make this phenomenal — 
climb. It is only to say that out of every million, 999,999 will ~ 
not; not because they do not want to, but because conditions 
are such that they will never be able to overcome the obstacles. 
We have been glorifying and extolling the opportunity of the 
one in a million altogether too long and too loud. We have 
been at it so lustily that we have forgotten the very ordina 
circumstances which operate for the 999,999. Let us see wha: 
those ordinary circumstances are. 
~ Study wages, first of all. We know that the longer a perso 
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stays in school the greater does his earning capacity become. 
Every general test undertaken indicates that there is a definite 
correlation between the wages earned by youth and the num- 
ber of years completed in school. We know also that young 
people in homes where the economic standard is low, due to 
the inability of the breadwinner to provide adequate support, 
have to leave school at an earlier age and at a lower grade 
attainment level in order to add their bit to the family finances. 
We also know that, with conditions as they are at present, 
the number of youth in families of this kind is much higher 
than those on a higher economic level. In addition, we know 
that youth are increasing in number in those areas with the 
least money to put into adequate school facilities. 

Thus we see the full circle, vicious because the ‘possibilities 
of escape from it are woefully small. A generation ago there 
was a real chance for every youth to rise above the level of 
income which his father knew. Now, however, the probabili- 
ties are that he will not rise above that income and, in many 
instances, will have to be satisfied with less. Also, there is a 
likelihood that he will get into the same type of work which 
his father practises. Children of white collar and professional 
fathers usually find their station in life in that same general 
area. Children of semi-skilled workers have a decent chance 
to get into a higher bracket, though fully three-fifths of them 
will be found in the same working group. This is also true 
of the children of parents engaged in unskilled work. In other 
words, class tends to perpetuate class and the youth problem 
takes on the semblance of an American tragedy which belies 


the claims of the American tradition. 


What is the problem posed by all of this? There is only one 
answer: We must reduce the hazards with a program which, 
by providing more equality of opportunity, will make real all 
those things which we have acclaimed as constituting the basis 
of the American heritage. 


Let us take but one pertinent example of the inequality of 
opportunity in the realm of educational advantages. Without 
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naming it, we know that if a certain state wished to bring its 
educational expenditures up to the average for all of the 
United States, it would be impossible to do so. Why? Because 
it would require half again as much as the present total rev- 
enue for that state. In another state, it is estimated that, if 
all the tax resources there available were applied to educa- 
tion, they would not be sufficient to provide a reasonably ade- 
quate minimum program of education for all of that state's 
youth. With the facts and figures showing so clearly that wage 
levels depend on educational opportunities and attainments, 
we are confronted with the condemning realization that the 
equality of which we so glibly speak is more fiction than fact. 
We have already pointed out that an increasing number of 
youth are to be found in rural areas. Admitting that there 1s 
a distinction between farm and rural, it is still worth our 
while to know that reasonably informed agricultural econo- 
mists say that, of those youth now living on farms, fully one- 
half will have to find work entirely unrelated to agriculture if 
they wish to maintain a level of existence equal to that which 
they now enjoy. We also know that there has been in recent 
years a heavy migration of youth from the farms to the cities. 
Often these youth are forced by circumstances to accept un- 
skilled or semi-skilled jobs and low wages. As a result, there 
has been a slowing down in this cityward migration and many — 
youth are staying at home, thus creating an unemployment _ 
problem on the farm. R 
The farm problem, in a nutshell, may be described in this i 
way. There are two boys reaching the age to become farmers ‘ 
for every farm available for them through death or retire- 
ment. On top of this, the economic opportunities available to. 
tural youth have been declining. In many areas the natural 
resources, such as timber and minerals upon which large num- 
bers of them have depended for a living, are practically ex- 
hausted. In addition, youth living in agricultural villages hav 
experienced increasing difficulty in. finding gainful employ. 
ment, due to the fact’ that agricultural distress has been cat- 
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ried into these villages dependent upon farm trade. There 
has been a decline of soil fertility within the last two decades 
and this has resulted in a recession in the acreage available for 
profitable farming. Commercialization and mechanization of 
farming have combined to bring a limiting of economic op- 
portunities for farm young people. Commercialization has re- 
sulted in an increase of tenancy. Young farmers are now 
forced to accept the status of tenants or croppers instead of 
owners. Their chances for profit have thus become definitely 
limited. Mechanization has had the same result in agriculture 
as in industry. Not only has it become more difficult for the 
young person to get started on his own, due to the high costs 
of machinery, but mechanization has also resulted in the dis- 
placement of many laborers. In one state, within the last 
fifteen years, the number of human labor hours necessary to 
grow an acre of wheat has been reduced from nine to two and 
three-tenths. In the same period of time we have seen, in an- 
other state, an increase in the number of farm tractors from 
nine to ninety-nine thousand. When we stop to consider that 
each tractor replaced anywhere from one to five tenant fafni- 
lies, we can begin to realize why there is unemployment on 
the farm. 

Basically, the American youth problem of the present day 
is an economic one, with its major task that of finding jobs 
and security for young people. There are, however, attendant 
problems which are of almost equal importance. We have al- 
ready suggested that there are certain ones of maladjustment 
in education—that the scheme of secondary education has not 

yet been co-ordinated to fit the demands of recent years. Am- 
'_plifying this statement, we discover that though there is a 
correlation between the grade attained in school and the 
amount received in wages, there is no similar correlation be- 
tween grade attained in school and the ability of a person to 
find a job. Whereas a high school graduate is apt to get better 
_ pay than a boy who has not finished high school, there is no 
assurance that his additional learning will be of assistance 


. 
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to him in getting a job. In fact, it is increasingly recognized 
that the relation of learning to job-getting is remote. 


The Regents’ Inquiry of New York State, generally recog- 
nized as the best and most inclusive study of this kind ever 
attempted, would indicate, in conjunction with other similar 
studies, that “pull,” parental position and luck are the de- 
termining factors in youth’s ability to get jobs. One line taken 
from the Regents’ Inquiry succinctly states the facts: “Prepara- 
tion for the most part seems to have had surprisingly little to 
do with the student’s success in getting a job or with the type 
of position accepted.” The obvious indication is that, since 
“pull” and “knowing the right people’ plays such a large 
part in determining the jobs which young people get, those 
whose families are in a financial position to keep them in | 
school the longest are those who know more of “the right 
people.” 


To make the situation more critical, there is a surprising : 
lack of vocational training and assistance in vocational ad- 
justment in our present-day school system. The youth now 
between sixteen and twenty-four, faced with one of the major 
‘sarees of their lives, find few agencies equipped to help 
them. Beyond vocational training and guidance, they need 
training in citizenship and social adjustment. A discussion in a — 
later section, “What Are They Thinking,” will indicate the 
reason for the need of this type of training and our right to — 
class it as a major aspect of the American youth problem. It is 
worthwhile to note that a few minor attempts at citizenship — 
training are now being carried on, especially among that group — 
of youth which has reached the voting age. - 


fp 


+ 


Another serious question is that of the constructive use of — 
youth’s leisure time. There are more leisure hours available 
to more young people than ever before. Sociologists have 
always recognized that the occupation of leisure time is one — 
of the five basic determiners of culture patterns. The increase 
of free time, due to the large amount of unemployment and — 
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the shortening of working hours in industry, has focused at- 
tention upon its importance. Consideration must now be given 
to its constructive use. Unless opportunities are provided, youth 
is as apt to misuse this time as it is to make it serve himself 
and society. The routine nature of the jobs which young 
people frequently hold increases the need for planning an ade- 
quate use of leisure time. The importance of such planning 
can be contemplated as we recall the cynical observation previ- 
ously made as to the numbers of youth in jail; for crime is the 
negative aspect of this problem of the use of leisure time. 
Racketeering, sexual promiscuity and related bad practices are 
more often than not the direct result of lack of proper chan- 
nels for the ebullient energies of youth. 


There are other attendant complications, one of them being 
the youth of minority groups. To a real extent these do not 
differ as young people’s problems from those faced by adults 
in minority groups. Therefore, in this article, we shall make 
only passing mention of them. Both Negro and Jewish youth 
in America face restricted opportunities in the field of 
schooling. This is particularly true as far as the Negro is 
concerned and he is one-tenth of young America. Except for 
certain private schools, there is no real restriction on the edu- 
cation of Jews in the elementary, secondary and college levels. 
However, in graduate work a noticeable curtailment of op- 
portunity does exist. Although it is contrary to law to impose 
any quota on the number of Jewish students who may enter 
institutions of graduate study, the fact remains that many 
Jewish youth find “unwritten quotas” which bar their en- 
trance. It is only fair to say that the doors of higher education 
are partially shut in the face of some students on no other 
basis than that of race. 


In favor of youth, it can be said that this present generation 
is more liberal in the matter of racial attitudes than are their 
parents. In honesty, however, it needs further to be said that 
they have not yet found an adequate solution to the so-called 
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“race problem” and that there are certain definite signs which 
give one cause to fear that even youth may now retrench and 
become more reactionary in this regard. If there is no relax- 
ing of the intensity of economic competition, it will be easy 
for youth to raise the racial cry. This has already been done 
in several instances. Youth is not immune to the disease from 
which many of their elders suffer. Fear can cause them also 
to place on undeserving ‘‘scapegoats” the blame for their eco- 
nomic plight. 

Planning for marriage also bears a close relationship to that 
of economic status. Indirectly, we have referred to it so fre- 
quently that only new aspects of it need be mentioned here. 
Due to poverty, marriage often has to be postponed and this 
delay tends to bring about a disruption of some of the sex 
mores to which an older generation reputedly has given strict 
adherence. The increase in wise guidance and sex education 
is the positive outgrowth of this situation. The possibility of 
loans to newly-weds, the right of married women to hold jobs 
and other methods of assisting young people to find happiness 
in marriage must receive more consideration. 


The problems of youth—what are they? Basically, they are 
economic, revolving around the impossibility of crowding into 
our present economic system all the young people who have 
come to need a place in it. Some people say that if it were 
given a chance to work, this system could absorb all youth 
and bring a solution to the problem. Others are equally con- 
vinced that no matter how much the present system is prodded | 
and encouraged, it will never be able to take up all the 
slack. While the arguments go on, the lives of young people. 
are vitally affected. 


Imagination and courage can and must provide new oppor- 
tunities which will give young Americans a healthy, normal, 
creative and happy life at home and within society. The future 
_ need not be dark. Problems that are man-made can be solved 
by man. That is, by men of purpose and good will. ; 
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WHAT ARE THEY THINKING? 


Some indication of what youth is thinking has already been 
given in the preceding pages. There has been some suggestion 
that youth is not doing enough thinking. This chapter will 
attempt to present youth attitudes on the problems which face 
them and face the whole world. Previously, we suggested that 
youth feels that, by and large, it is receiving too little money 
in the form of wages. Opinion as to how these wages can be 
raised is varied. Some feel that the only hope lies in the gov- 
ernment, others feel that only labor unions can do the job of 
raising standards. Still others feel that it depends solely on 
one’s own ability to prove himself a good worker and that 
individual merit will always be rewarded. A minority of youth 
suggests the need for scrapping the present economic system 
and for beginning all over again with something entirely new. 
A still smaller number say that one should not bother about 
pressure to raise wages; that one might expect the employer 
to care for that little matter himself in his own good time. 


Perhaps the item of the foregoing which should most ex- 
cite our attention is the one which indicates that a large per- 
centage of youth feels that the government is the agency to 
raise wages. This ties in very closely with other attitudes of 
youth in regard to the national government. They feel the 
necessity of throwing more and more tasks onto that organ- _ 
ization. They believe that relief belongs in the province of 
government as well as the regulation of minimum hours. There 


is every indication that the youth of today feel that government ~~ ‘- 


should be entrusted with more and more powers and responsi- 


| 
| 


bilities. 


This tendency to desire to see things concentrated increas- 


| ingly in the hands of the agencies of government is accom- 


panied, however, by an alarming lack of concern on the part 

of these same youth as to their responsibilities in government. 
They tend to forget that government must'be of and by the 
q 


| 
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people in addition to being for the people. Reports from all 
quarters indicate that youth’s indifference to the democratic 
ways of doing things exists in proportion to their expectancy 
that the government will accomplish all things good. Too 
frequently, following the lead of adults, they do not even vote. 
The Maryland Study indicated that only 55 per cent of those 
eligible to vote had done so in the last election previous to 
the time of testing. They feel that they themselves want no 
part in politics, that it is too often “dirty” and beneath them. 
They frankly admit their feeling that candidates seldom are 
elected on merit, but rather on the basis of political pull, per- 
sonality or graft. They have a lower and lower opinion of the 
government to which they wish to entrust more and more im- 
portant things. 


One doubts greatly if they give much thought to the fact 
that by their actions they are, in effect, signing away their 
democratic birthright. Youth are loud in their protestations 
against dictatorship. They are vehement in their condemnation 
of the “isms.” They are not, however, cognizant of the possible — 
results of their own inaction. Fascism is possible in this coun- 
try, and it is just as possible under a ruggedly individualistic, 
business-minded government as it is under an avowedly liberal 
and_socially-minded “new deal,’ whether of the Roosevelt or 
some other stripe. An indifferent and articulate electorate, plus 
“emergency” situations, is the unhappy combination which — 
results in the loss of democratic rights. The present attitudes — 
of American youth would indicate that they have not thought ~ 
seriously as yet about the consequences of their indifference. — 


The reports already given would seem further to indicate — 
that youth has given little consideration as yet to the possi- 
bility of helping itself. It has rather left that job to somebody: 
else, and in most instances to the government. Evidence of 
this failure to help one’s self is to be found in the fact that 
tests indicate less than half of those youth now unemployed 
are registered with any of the employment agencies, either 
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government or private. Beyond this, however, is the realiza- 
tion that a negligible number of youth have the feeling that, 
if they got together and tried to work some program of job 
action, it would have any results. They just have not thought 
in terms of the possibility of doing something for themselves. 

The attitude which is most characteristic of today’s youth 
is that of Micawber in “David Copperfield.” They confidently 
expect that “something momentarily will turn up.” The terms 
“lucky” and “unlucky” figure very prominently in their con- 
versations about why they have or have not jobs. The gamblet’s 
instinct guides them to the philosophy that tomorrow, next 
week, next year, they'll be lucky. Today they’re down, but to- 
morrow is another day. Their indifference breaks forth here 
in a somewhat changed but still recognizable form. 

Youth’s attitudes on the significant problem of war and 
peace are enlightening and revelatory of further indifference 
of thought and action. There is probably a fifty-fifty division 
between those who feel that war is both needless and pre- 
ventable and those who feel that it is inevitable and in some 
instances a good thing. If there is any tipping of the balance 
of opinion, it is in favor of those who think that war can be 
prevented, though the balance would change definitely with 
the varying crises in the international order. 

In 1937, when the pressures of war were not as forceful as 
they are now, a sampling of youth opinion was taken which 
revealed that, of all youth, 30.4 per cent would volunteer 
immediately to go to war if this country should declare it; 
35.3 per cent would be perfectly willing to go when drafted; _ 
10 per cent would go if they thought this country were threat- 
ened by invasion; 16.4 per cent would refuse to go; 1.4 per 
cent would seek some form of non-combative service and 
6.2 per cent had no opinion on the subject. It is also known 
now that for every youth accepted in naval service there are 
seven more on the waiting list. There are as many in a simi- 


_lar position in the air service. 


In the midst of all these facts and figures, however, the 
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thing which is most important to note is the general youth 
feeling that they can not do anything about this war and peace 
question. There is the sense that the job is too big; that the 
people have nothing to say about it anyway. Instead, they 
feel it is the government, statesmen and diplomats who are 
responsible for a country’s entrance into or abstention from 
war. As a result, there is a sense of defeat and youth takes no 
action to assert its dormant will for peace. Although by and 
large youth is peace-minded, it is most definitely not peace 
active. It takes a most unrealistic attitude, in saying that the 
public will for peace can not prevail. Youth forgets, or does 
not know, that it was public will for war, plus the indiffer- 
ence of a majority of Americans that was responsible for 
America’s participation in the last war. It forgets that the 
people of England last summer actually pulled their govern- 
ment along to the point where it had to declare war in order 
to preserve peace at home. It forgets the basis of democracy, 
that government is by the will of the people. Thus youth es- 
tablishes a dangerous precedent, one which the members of 
the last great nation of free people can ill afford to accept. 
In the field of recreation and free time activities, there is 
an attitude on the part of youth which is not altogether whole- 
some. This judgment is made, not on the moral basis of things 
right-and wrong, for it is probably true that this present gen- — 
eration of youth is no more addicted to misdeeds and the 
stepping off the straight and narrow than was any genera- 
tion of youth before it. The unwholesomeness of the attitude 
lies in the fact that leisure time activities in which youth are 
at present most interested are ones which have little or no 
creative value. There is but a meager concept of the fact that 
the real meaning of the word ‘“‘recreation” is “re-creation.” 
There is an appalling waste of time in the leisure activities — 
of a majority of our present-day youth. The most frequently 
employed standards of judgment as to the desirability of 
leisure time activities seem to be “Is it amusing?’ and “Is it a 
pleasant time filler?” There is a well known tendency of 


awareness of the fact that we need to be ‘our brothers’ keep- 


j 
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young people to accept the recreational facilities which are 
offered them and to do nothing constructive to increase these 
opportunities for themselves and for others when they are 
limited. Neither is there any real desire to correct them when 
they are bad. Youth thinks altogether too little about the pos- 
sibility of participating in creative free time activities and of 
developing a program within its community or area which 
will be not only entertaining and enjoyable, but also socially 
constructive. As such there is an unwholesome quality about 
youth’s attitudes towards recreation, which is but another way 
in which the alarming amount of indifference existing in the 
ranks of present-day young people finds expression. 

In another field, one in which attitudes are less easily 
measured but which can with some certainty be detected, 
there is but little awareness on the part of most youth that 
they regard themselves in any sense as ‘‘their brothers’ keep- 
ers.” There are many ideological differences which exist today 
that tend to keep youth apart. There are color and race lines, 
there are economic lines, there are farm and city lines, there 
are employed and unemployed lines; all of these are divisive 
and tend to keep youth apart and selective of company only 
within their smaller groupings. Young people are falling in 
with the general American tendency to stay within pressure 
groups, and to talk, think and occasionally act in the interests 
of their own set, whatever that set may be. The creation of a 
total social consciousness has not been brought about. The 


ers” does not exist, at least not in any real degree. Youth is 


not totally lacking in idealistic thinking about the equality ~ 


of opportunity for all. Such thinking is part and parcel of the 
make-up of youth of all generations. It ever has been and 
ever will be. The complaint is that with too few youth has it 
progressed beyond the dream stage and grown from misty 
thought to deep conviction. 

The attitudes of Ametican youth—what are they? They 


_ vary somewhat. Young people think the government should 
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assume more and more importance, but they attach less and » 
less importance to their part in it. They think that something 
should be done about jobs and wages, but they are not the 
ones who are going to do it. At the time of this writing they 
think peace is preferable, but they are doing little to trans- 
form their preference into a guaranteed reality. They are not 
noted for any selective qualities as far as recreation is con- 
cerned. They fail to choose wisely between activities which 
are just amusing and time filling and those which are not only 
amusing and time filling, but also creative and good. They 
think in terms of their group and its well-being rather than in 
terms of a universal well-being. To the things which should 
be important, they are tragically indifferent. 

What is youth thinking? Well, if and when it. thinks, 
that’s it. 


WHAT ARE THEIR ORGANIZATIONS? 


A vast network of organizations works with and in the 
interests of American youth. For the most part, these are or- 
ganizations which have sprung from the concern of older 
people for youth and which have a predominant amount of 
adult guidance. Although they are democratic in theory and 
attempt to give youth some freedom in their administration, 
the fact remains that they are run by adults for youth. There 
are only two major organizations of youth for youth in this 
country. 

The one first established and the one more widely known 
is the American Youth Congress. Founded in 1934, it claims 
to be representative of all youth and to embrace, within its 
numbers, organizations with a total youth membership of 
neatly five million. The Youth Congress includes religious — 
groups, labor union groups, farm groups, political and ra- 
cial groups. It has done things and done them effectively. 
Its major contribution has been that of campaigning for the 
American Youth Act, thus arousing a national awareness of 
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the plight of unemployed young people. The American Youth 
Congress attempts to focus attention on the problems of youth 
and to create a concern on the part of youth for these very 
problems. The Congress is to be commended for the things it 
has accomplished. It is, at present, engaged in a vigorous cam- 
paign to keep America out of war, to create jobs and find 
security for youth, to build adequate recreational opportuni- 
ties for all and to break down racial barriers. It is frequently 
assailed as being “Red” and “un-American.” Its membership 
was vocally spanked in public by the President of the United 
States when he accused them: of dealing, on occasion, with 
“twaddle.” The Youth Congress has, on the other hand, been 
enthusiastically supported by the President’s wife and she still 
retains a strong interest in the organization; an interest based 
on its representative nature, its desire to present facts and its 
insistence upon democratic procedure. 

There are young Communists within the organization and, 
true to the zeal of their group, they are among the most active 
of the Youth Congress members. Although there have been 
occasional and always much, although usually unfairly, pub- 
licized flurries within the Congress as to the advisability of 
having Communists within the membership, there has been no 
split in the organization. There has been a common meeting 
ground for all political philosophies within the Congress in 
its search for peace, jobs, justice and recreation. These com- 
mon aims have been sufficiently broad to make differences of 
motive and method seem relatively unimportant. A unity of 


action has thus been preserved. 


Although critics may’ dislike and fear the Youth Congress 
_ because of the presence of “Reds” within it, there is no doubt 


that it is the first American youth organization to think in 
terms of a united American youth movement. It has started 


something which youth needed. It has real potentialities and, 
because people realize this, there have been many attempts to 
destroy it. Opponents realize that the best way to break an 


organization is to divide it. They have tried this technique. 


} 


They are now employing another. Wielding the ‘fifth column” 
weapon, they are attempting to bring the Congress into dis- 
repute. To brand the Youth Congress as a “front organiza- 
tion” is one of the most certain ways of discrediting it among 
adults and among many youth. Only the most hardy young 
liberals are willing to be identified with organizations which 
have about them a “pinkish” hue. Let it honestly be said, the 
press, the movies and the radio have all participated in the 
movement which would splash the Youth Congress with a 
generous coat of red paint. 

Let it further be said, the American Youth Congress is us- 
ing essentially the right technique. Its way is to make youth © 
awate of and concerned about its own problems, and to pro-- 
vide areas of action which will help in the solution of these 
problems. That should be done. That is being true to the 
ideals of democracy. There is a crying need for such tech- 
niques because the majority of youth ‘is unconcerned, lethar-_ 
gic, indifferent, drifting about without thoughtful action in 
mind. A good youth movement in this country could be a po-— 
tent force for the upbuilding of society. A good youth move- 
ment must, of necessity, be a broad youth movement. It must 
be a cross section of all America. Its power will depend upon — 
the full participation of all. And this, by the way, will answer 
the problem of domination of any group by the few. We fear 
the “Reds,” we say. If American youth would take an active 
part in this democratically organized Congress, they could” 
outvote the Communist youth by a thousand to one; whichi® 
after all, is just another way of saying that the present menace> 
in this country is not a “Communist” one, but an American 
one of characteristic indifference. | 

Another organization of youth has recently been born. Un 
der the name of “The Campaign for Youth’s Needs’ it ad 
vertises itself as desiring all youth, except those who woul 
be the supporters of any forms of dictatorship. Its leaders say 
“we want the support of no group which upholds totalitariat 
ism anywhere in the world.” Their program calls for the o 
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ganization of the unemployed, junior unions, co-operatives, 
co-op recreation centers, student progressive clubs and other 
self-help activities. The part this group will play in the youth 
picture and the response which it will get cannot now be 
foretold. 

These two seem to represent the only national, purely youth 
organizations. As this is being written there is the chance that 
a third one may be formed. Gene Tunney has given his name 
to that group of young people who were unable to get dele- 
gates’ places for the 1940 Youth Congress. They have an- 
nounced their intentions of starting a new nation-wide “pro- 
American” movement. 

There are many other organizations in the field, but they 
are adult generated. Their work is much more widely known. 
Chief amongst them are such organizations as the Boy and 
Girl Scouts and the Campfire Girls. There are the two large 
farm organizations, the 4H Clubs and the Future Farmers of 
America. Numerous youth organizations also exist under the 
sponsorship of some of our labor union groups. Then too, 
there are many of the so-called ‘character building’ agencies, - 
the largest of which are the YMCA, the YWCA, the corre- 
sponding organizations for Hebrew Youth and a national 
Boy’s Club movement. A recent addition to the list and one 
of real growth, is the Youth Hostel movement. Other smaller 
and less well known movements embrace many more youth. 
Adult service clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations and kindred 
groups belong in this category because they have programs 

dealing with youth. We can, however, say with safety that of 
our 21,500,000 youth between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
four, not more than one-third of them are affiliated with any 
“of the above organizations. One other fact should be men- 
tioned: there is a noticeable lack of membership in these or- 
| ganizations of youth above eighteen years of age. Some of 
them have programs which hold young people beyond that 
level, but most of them fail to do so. 
_ There are three other organizations which deal vitally with 


| 


youth. The first, of course, is the school. Its role has been 
briefly discussed. We have observed that it is not always geared 
to present-day problems or to the adjustments to modern so- 
ciety which youth is forced to make. We must admit that of 
all organizations, it is the one which still exerts the greatest 
influence on the present generation of American youth. We 
need further to point out, however, that it has little influence 
after young people end their formal periods of schooling. 
Studies indicate that very few graduates believe their school 
can be of any assistance to them once they are out; and that, 
as a result, they do not think of turning to the school for 
further help and guidance. It is well to bear in mind the fact 
that this most influential agency has a decreasing importance 
as older youth reach the ages of most critical adjustment. 
> Another organization, if such a term may be applied, which 
is taking an increasingly large and important part in the di- 
rection of youth, is the national government. It is the only 
major organization which has a nearly equal impact upon both 
older and younger groups. The National Youth Act created 
the National Youth Administration, popularly known by its 
initialh_NYA. The NYA is entrusted with the responsibility 
of establishing a system of public works projects for unem- 
ployed youth; it provides vocational training; it establishes, 
for-students, a system of academic work projects to give part- 
time work to those who could not continue their education — 
without it; it institutes a system of Federal scholarships and — 
provides disability aid and employment protection. There is a_ 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training which started un-\ 
der the NRA, but was later turned over to the NYA. 
One of the most effective and least condemned Federal 
agencies dealing with the problems of youth is the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Not only does the CCC provide work 
for young people which is of socially useful nature, but it 
also affords them educational training. . 
One of the largest government agencies is the United States 
Employment Service which has done a tremendous piece o 
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work in listing the jobs available for youth and has helped to 
establish thousands of youth in these jobs. The government 
is now talking in terms of a conscription program for two 
million youth a year. This program would undertake to train 
youth for military service, non-combative behind-the-lines ser- 
vice, industrial or conservation service. As yet this program, 
viewed by some with genuine alarm and hailed by others as 
a necessity, has not progressed beyond the “‘talk’’ stage. 

It has always been a responsibility of government to ex- 
plore the nation’s frontiers. Recently government has been 
looking to its social frontiers. The surveyors have made a 
start. Government has been both criticized and applauded for 
its few efforts in behalf of young people. Many youth would 
have it go further. Under present circumstances, however, 
there is no doubt that of all the agencies affecting youth, the 
one which in the years ahead will have an increasing influ- 
ence upon problems and attitudes will be the national gov- 
ernment. Whether this is right or wrong is not to be argued 
here. To say that it will be true is sufficient, if we further 
add that such a fact should excite the genuine concern of every 
American, whether youth or adult. It will be a dangerous 
thing, only if the apathy of Americans allows any national 
government, whether it be democratic, republican or third 
patty, to assume greater powers than it should have and then 
to misuse those powers. 

The third great organization which deals with youth on a 
national plane is the church. Nobody knows how many young 

people between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four are now 
_members of it. Of those who are, it is more likely than not 


to be true that their church membership dates from child-— 


hood. There are doubtless some youth between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-four, who for the first time are attracted to 
the church’s mission and wish to become identified with it. 
It also is true, however, that many youth between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-four are drifting away from the church. 
Whereas, nominally at least, they may still be members, there 
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is little in their affiliation which would stamp them as good 
members. There is probably a decrease in the active member- 
ship of the sixteen to twenty-four-year-old group. This is more 
true of the Protestant than of the Catholic church. We have 
no way of knowing accurately whether we are losing more 
youth now than we did in the last decade. Opinions vary and 
there are no accurate statistics upon which definite statements 
can be made. It is important, however, to realize that the 
church, in company with other organizations, exerts a lessening 
influence upon older youth. 


The Maryland study presents some interesting and challeng- 
ing figures. Briefly translated, they reveal that “for all its 
alleged decadence as a vital social force, the church still re- 
tains a substantial measure of its original appeal. It will be 
remembered that three-fourths of the youth considered them- 
selves. church members. Six out of every seven reported that 
they had attended services at some time during the preceding 
year, and about one-half of this group state that they were in 
the habit of going to church once a week.” “The fact would 
still stand that the majority of young people want to be iden- 


tified as church members and like to have it known that they 


participate in its religious activities.” 


It is significant that so many youth wish it to be known that ; 
they are identified with the church. In fact, it is significant © 


enough to warrant the development of a special section deal- 
ing with the place of the church in the total youth picture. 


THE CHURCH AND YOUTH 


The church will keep its connection with young people only 


so long as it continues to be meaningful to them. Youth, 


brought up to think for itself and given an example by an 
older generation of throwing away things it does not like, will 


cast the church into discard once the church proves meaning: 
less to it. If, however, the church continues to give youth 
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something it feels to be important, the church will never lose 
its hold. 


Adolescents find a great deal of interest and value in the 
church. It is part of the normal pattern of life for most of 
them. It affords them social contacts which they need and 
guides them in matters philosophical and spiritual at the time 
when such orientation is most naturally sought. The church 
gives some boys and girls a chance to express themselves on 
things they think important. It gives some a chance to be 
leaders in activities and this, during adolescent years, is of 

- real value. 


As they grow to young manhood or womanhood these facts 
are altered. The normal pattern does not as frequently in- 
clude the church. New areas of social opportunities have been 
found. The church method of expressing one’s self seems 
oftimes puerile; and only the the few who continue in places 
of leadership maintain a high degree of interest. At least, 
that is the normal pattern in the average Protestant church. 


In recent years the church has been subjected to severe criti- 
cism. Not that criticism of the church is anything new, but 
the method of it has varied. We are now accustomed to hear- 
ing that the church is “through,” “all done,” “washed up.” 

'C.E. M. Joad, a critical Englishman (no relation to the Joads 
of “The Grapes of Wrath’) wrote: ‘So far as present indi- 
‘cations go, it seems not unlikely that science will deliver the 
coup de grace to organized Christianity within the next hun- 
\ dred years.” 

Even within the ranks of the clergy there is an occasional 
feeling that “the old white church, she ain’t what she used to 
be.” One minister in “Middletown” is reported to have said, 
“In the old days people went to preachers for consolation, in- 
formation and inspiration. They still come to us for consola- 
tion, but go to the newspapers for information and inspira- 
tion.” One of the major tasks of the church is to hold the 
world’s head, but it can not exist long if it does that alone. 
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Nor can it expect to hold the attention of youth, for child- 
hood days are carefree and joyous and youthful heads are 
noticeably unbowed. 


There are many who can not agree with the critics. We, for 
I am one, feel that the church ts far from all done; that its 
mission is still that of offering information and inspiration, 
as well as consolation. There is no other major institution in 
the world today that has had given into its*care the morals 
of the world. Other institutions may have usurped many of # 
the tasks which the church once had. As a result, they are the 
forces directing men’s lives and the world’s history today. 
There is nothing particularly savory, however, about our | 
contemporary. affairs. There is little in them to indicate that 
the usurpers have done a very good job of directing. | 


The church still needs to dispense information and inspira- 
tion. It has the right and duty to point out again and again 
the ideals of the Kingdom of God. It has the obligation to put 
before men the ideals of the way of life of Jesus. It has no other 
course except that of thundering anew the information about — 
righteousness and justice which the prophets of old gave their 
people. It is such information that the world desperately needs 
at this moment of its history. “When the world is at its worst, 
the church must be at its best.” ) 


The church has the right and duty to point out again and _ 
again the source of hope which Christians have always known. ‘ 
It has the obligation to put before men those words of Jesus 
which revealed the light which illumined His darkest hours. 
It has no other course except that of proclaiming anew the 
fearless leadership of the prophets, who could stand against 
the men of their times and speak the word of God. Never 
was there a time in which the world more needed hope an 
courage than today. We must have inspiration now, or we 
shall need consolation later. There is real insight in a moderr 
adaptation of an old provetb—‘An ounce of inspiration 1 
worth a pound of consolation.” . 
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An article a few years ago in one of our popular magazines 
had as its title, “Why I Don’t Go to Church.” The author 
summed up his conclusions in a single statement: “The church 
has nothing to say.” If he meant that the events of the age 
are such that the church as an institution can not speak out 
against them, he is wrong. If he meant that the church has 
let itself grow impotent, that it has chosen to talk about non- 
essentials; then, the church is wrong. The church most defi- 
nitely does have something to say. 

It must sting youth into an awareness of conditions and 
thence into creative action. Revealing the disparity between 
the ideal and the actual, it must make its youthful followers 
inwardly uncomfortable until they are eager and faithful ser- 
vants in the movements which will bring about the establish- 
ment of God’s Kingdom among men. = 

We have already said “the youth of today have no pre- 
dominant and captivating interest which has been capable of 
enlisting their wholehearted loyalty and enthusiasm.” This, 
above all else, the church can and must supply. It can urge 
youth to make meaningful and real the familiar words “one 
nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” Liberty 
and justice—those are more than words in a pledge of al- 
legiance. They are religious virtues and they must be trans- 
lated into that predominant and captivating interest which 
can enlist the loyalty of youth. That is the first step for the 
church today. 

Not only must the church supply youth with the idealism 
and inspiration which will awaken them from their indiffer- 
ence and lethargy, but it must also offer those facilities which 
it has for the solution of present-day problems. It has already 
entered the field of equalizing educational opportunities for 
| youth through its home mission schools. It is working now up 
| to the limit of its budget, but it can go still further. Being an 
| institution which commands public attention, it can use its 
offices for the publicizing of the shocking conditions which 


exist today. Surely, if one book played so large a part in pre- 
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cipitating a civil war and another book, in our own time, has 
the potency to start a whole nation thinking about the migrant 
problem, a church, with outposts across the country, can shape 
the thought of people in favor of more just educational 
facilities. 


The church can, and should, offer its equipment for the 
creative use of youth’s free time. Christ never wished His 
followers to be classed as-members of “the army of the un- 
enjoyed.” Christianity is a joyous, creative faith the proponents 
of which had best realize that “the devil finds work for idle 


hands to do.” 


The church must invite youth to be partners in the solution 
of the problems which they face. It is not sacrilegious to re- — 
mind them that “God helps those who help themselves.” In a 
preceding section, we indicated that youth is inclined to let 
somebody else work out its problems. It is possible and essential — 
for the church to insist that youth discover the desire to help— 
themselves. There are circumstances which, in the present pic- 
ture, militate against this. Jobless youth, cooped up at home, ~ 
have little opportunity to make decisions. They must often 
defer to parents and other adults. Sometimes they do not dare 
express their own thoughts for fear of losing a job now held. 
On_the other hand, there are examples throughout the land | 
which give real evidence of youth’s ability to think for itself. 
The church must encourage this. It is vital to democracy. S 

Above all else, the church must stand firmly for brothengy 
hood. This is no mere prattle. It is a desperate necessity. Here-\ 
tofore, we have talked in terms of being “our brothers’ keep- 
ers.” Being mostly a group of successful, middle-class people, 
we have been inclined to look down the length of our noses and 
to be “considerate” of those less fortunate than ourselves. 
Sometimes out of our necessities, but more often out of ou 
excess, we have indulged in charity. We have not recognize 
the sharecropper, the “Okie,” the people “across the tracks,’ 
the Negro or the ‘“‘wop,” as our brothers. One of the reason 
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why youth movements seem to be in control of the so-called 
“less desirables” is because church youth have not known the 
full meaning of the term which they so glibly use. Brother- 
hood is not an attitude of indulgence. The problems now fac- 
ing American youth are not farm problems or city problems; 
they are not problems of one class or another; they are not 
problems of laborer or employer; they are national and inter- 
national problems. 


The church is an organization in which idealism transcends 
class and group, state and nation. The church as an organiza- 
tion has the special equipment to make brotherhood a reality. 
There are demonstrations of this today, even as there have 
been in other periods of human history. Black and white now 
come more freely together in the name of Christ. Jew and 
Christian recognize a brotherhood in God. Chinese and Jap- 
anese forget their national differences before the altar of God 
and in the service of the Lord. The Amsterdam Youth Con- 
ference, in company with other councils of the universal 
church, has shown that under the fatherhood of God, brother- 
hood among men can become a reality. This is the mission of 
the church in the present day. This is the ministry which it 
must offer to youth. Purveyor of ideals, generator of enthusi- 
asm, stimulator of action and instrument of good will, its 
message must be carried to the youth of our land. 


Let us remind ourselves of one thing to which we have al- 
teady made reference. This generation of American youth is 
potentially the hope of the world and, at the same time, has 
concentrated within it more dangerously explosive qualities 
than any which has preceded it. How this potential energy 
will expend itself is not now known, but it is safe to say that 
the church will be responsible, in large measure, for what 
happens. Either by action or neglect, we shall help to fashion 
the shape of things to come. If we neglect the things impor- 
tant, it will be our shame. If we give them attention, it will 
be our—nay—God’s glory. 


YOUTH TODAY 


Youth must not be driven by insecurity and adult indifference into 
self-protection. It must be challenged by intelligent adult leadership 
into the maturity of voluntary commitment to the cause of human 
welfare. 

The problems youth faces are not unique to youth. Unemployment, 
inadequate wages, lack of educational and cultural opportunities, these 
are symptoms of social maladjustments which affect non-youth too. 
Young people have contributions to make to the solution of these 
problems and they should be encouraged to make them if the nation is 
to function at full strength, but youth collaborating with age in solving 
national and world problems is a greater asset to the nation and world 
than youth working for youth. 


Collaboration is a two-way process. Age must also collaborate with 
youth. It is interesting to observe that the adults who work most in- 
timately with young people are the most vociferous in asserting youth’s 
ability. They know that young people entrusted with real responsibility 
are capable of amazing things. Some youths and some adults are in- 
efficient and ineffectual. Others are socially productive without regard 
to chronological age. We shall move in the direction of solving youth 
problems and those of all the rest of us when able young people are 
given a chance to work on tasks of general interest and are thereby in- 
corporated into the life of the nation, not as youth but as significant _ 
human beings. ; 

Two things threaten incipient maturity: lack of opportunity to assume | 
real responsibility, and the necessity of assuming more responsibility 
than one is prepared to carry. The art of developing youth’s maturity _ 
consists of including young peop'e in the carrying of real burdens of 
home, of church, of state, while protecting them from being over-— 
burdened by responsibilities too heavy for inexperience to bear. | 

May church men and women, young and old, take Mr. Flint’s sug- | 
gestions setiously and become artists in developing maturity. | 


Mitprep H. McAFEE 
President, Wellesley College 
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